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to carry pilgrims to Mecca, far south in western Arabia. It was never
completed beyond Medina, which ranks next to Mecca as a holy city
among Mohammedans. Since the first World War all but the northern
part has been given up. A desert such as Arabia cannot produce much
that enters into commerce, so the railroad did not pay.

Beginning on the west, Arabia consists of (1) a narrow coastal plain
along the east side of the Red Sea; (2) a deeply eroded escarpment where
rugged valleys lead rapidly upward; and (3) a high plateau with many
old volcanoes along its crest and with a gentle slope eastward to the
Persian Gulf. The main oases, such as Medina and Mecca, lie near the
escarpment where the rare streams flow out of the mountains. In addi-
tion to this there are some oases in the interior where occasional highlands
supply a little extra rain. Yemen in the southeast is the highest part of
Arabia, aside from a small area in Oman, the eastward projection of the
peninsula. In Arabia Felix (Fortunate Arabia), as the Romans called
Yemen, there is rain enough to support a settled population. Elsewhere
the people either live in oases where water from the higher mountains is
available, or are Beduins who wander with their camels, sheep, and goats.
In the days of King Solomon, three thousand years ago when there was
apparently more rain, the Queen of Sheba probably lived in one of the
cities whose great ruins are still seen high among the mountains in
Yemen. Curiously enough another of the most famous queens of all
history, Zenobia, the Arab, also lived in a magnificent city which is now
almost waterless. Her home of Palmyra, in the Syrian Desert, is now one
of the world's most superb ruins.

The Basin Plateau of Iran

On the whole, Persia, now officially called Iran, is one of the poorest
of countries; Afghanistan is not much better; and Baluchistan is worse.
The trouble is lack of water. Mountains, as we have seen, hem in these
countries on all sides. The mountains supply water for irrigation, and
thus the oases are fairly fertile and quite pleasant, but they contain too
many people in comparison with the amount of land that can be irrigated.
On the higher land among the mountains winter wheat and similar crops
are raised without irrigation, but the yield per acre is small and the crops
are often deficient. Vast areas, however, are given over to deserts of
gravel, bare rock, sand, and vast flat expanses where salt lakes have stood in
the past.

The presence of a city in the Iranian Basin, or in any other arid coun-
try, is an almost certain indication of mountains which supply water.
The rain and snow of the lofty volcano of Demavent (17,930 feet) and
of the neighboring parts of the Elburz Mountains have made it possible